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AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


My time has not yet come, but I am not sorry, after what has just 
passed before this assembly of American citizens, that I am called on to 
speak. For the evils of secession and disunion, that have been with such 
adroit satire, represented to us in the last most excellent composition, 
have indeed befallen that noble flag that has waved over our heads — 
(Cheers.} It has now become dimmed in the lustre of that galaxy of 
stars—and this is the fault of bad education It is because our Southern 
brethren for thirty years have been taught by their teachers, by their 
mothers, and they by the politicians, that State rights, so called, include 
the right of breaking up the Union, on the principle that has been so 
well stated, of individuality and fancied independence. (Cheers.) How 
important, then, the institution this night set before you—the teacher 
of teachers. It has taken thirty years to inculcate this vicious doctrine 
in the Southern mind. A generation has grown from the cradle to man- 
hood, before it has been possible for one to utter with :uccess and appro- 
bation the sentiment of disunion which has broken up, apparently—and 
only apparently—the nation. (Loudcheers.) in ancient times, educa- 
tion, as now, was one of the important matters of the State. Histori- 
cally, education may be said to be divided into two kinds, that of the 
Romans and that of the Athenians. The Roman government was a 
part of its education ; while in the Grecian, education was a part of its 
government. In this country, as in Athens, the latter is the yrinciple 
on which education has been established. When the government was a 
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part of the education of the people, only those who were educated were 
governors. Hence in the Roman plan, education was a monarchical and 
aristocratic feature. Butin Athens, where education became a part of 
the government itself, the government was democratic. That is the 
character of our government and of our general education. Our govern- 
ment stands or falls as the people are educated, and educated rizhtly, 
according to the principles that God has established, confirmed by history 
and experience. 

Now, in the Athenian school of education, which our own country 
has adopted, we find that the great principle was development—incite- 
ment. All the powers of man were admitted to be so excellent, that 
they were to be brought out—made as keen and bright as it was possible 
to accomplish. ‘The consequence was, that with that partial scheme of 
education, the Athenians become the most acute people in all history.— 
And when the conquerer was at the gate, the people were at that time 
in an assembly like this, discussing dialectic questions, They became 
a nation of casuists, because of their keen intellectual power of discrim- 
ination, ‘There was wanting, then, in that education, that which would 
make a strong people. And the reverse of this was the Spartan princi- 
ple; for that, in its Normal, did use repression—nothing to be developed 
and incited but self-denial—people to be trained to hardy fortitude, to be 
capable of endurance. The most necessary things of life, the most 
convenient things, were denied; silver utensils, and all that went to 
gratify the taste and comforts of a man, were, by the laws of Lycurgus, 
denied to the Spartan people. The consequence was, on that system, a 
nation capable of endurance and fortitude, such as no people have ever 
since evinced, but with it all a covetous nation ; desiring those lawful 
things denied, attempting to get them by fraud—so that stealing in 
Sparta was no crime; the crime was being caught at it. Now the system 
adopted in America, while it improves in some measure upon these two 
systems, adopts what is true in each, and arrives at the best results of 
both. Methinks I see now, the Athenian walks—Socrates, Plato Epicu- 
rus, Zeno, followed by their youthful pupils of the masculine sex.— 
These were the Normal teachers of Athens. But there is one exhibition 
left to this latter age and this country, mentioned by your Superintend- 
ent. Wesee of late years for the first time, teachers of teachers, of the 
sex born to be teachers—our mothers—the first teachers of humanity, in 
the impressionable years of childhood, making the deepest impressions, 
and to last the longest. I could almost wish, fellow citizens, that I was 
a boy again, that I might have the blessing of such preceptors as I see 
here before me. In my own early days we had hard-fisted school- 
masters, and the idea was, that the most impressive way to teach a child 
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was to flog it into him, and many a good flogging have I had on that 
principle, and I acknowledge it to be a very good one. But here we see 
the principle of teachers of teachers, and they, too, of the softer sex, 
gentle woman. That is a Normal school. Normal is a type, to which 
all things should conform. The teachers are taught, and when they go 
forth each to her school, each teaching will conform to the norma or type 
of the teaching they have received. fence in reading over the first 
report of this school I found six principles, important for us to under- 
stand, are taught: first, the system of instruction ; second, government, 
and the means of preserving order ; third, the memory and how to dis- 
cigline and strengthen it ; fourth, recitation ; fifth, good deportment 
and how secured; and last, but not least, moral and physical develop- 
ment and how to obtain it. Let this system be implanted in them, and 
do you not sce what a sentiment goes forth from this centre over our 
whole country, making us Americans, speaking one language of liberty, 
and putting an end to this discordant language of Ashdod? And 
there is a vicious system, which has been, before Normal schools were 
thought of, adopted in England and transplanted to this country—the 
Lancasterian system, It is not, like the Spartan, repressive, nor like 
the Athenian, developing, nor like the Christian, exercising the whole 
man—fallen indeed, and therefore repressed in his fall—but regenerated 
and therefore called forth and incited to virtue. But without regarding 
the human soul, the Lancasterian regarded the mind as an empty vessel, 
and attempted to fill it up with bold facts. Mence the memory alone 
was appealed to in that system, and exercised. Ladies and gentlemen, 
T abhor that system. The mind, the soul, is not an empty vessel ; it is 
the living power, and education is, from its derivation—educo—to lead 
out of, to bring the power of the soul out and up to truth, like the vine 
that you train in its tendrils, to the sunshine and the dew of heaven— 
this is indeed education, by the training up of the principles of the soul, 
in all its qualities and powers, with due apprehension of its relations to 
God and to man—bringing it up to His truth ; and along the trails that 
He has established for its growth in excellence and virtue. I am sorry, 
Mr. President, that I am to speak but fifteen minutes. I have no doubt 
they are passed, I could not withhold, sir, from thus speaking on this 
sudden call, when, sir, there is before me this uncommon sight. Reflect 
on it before I sit down, fellow citizens. Here is a house dedicated to all 
sorts of things. (Applause.) But among them none is greater than 
this, the education, the leading out of the soul, the fallen soul, the 
redeemed soul, up to truth. And no greater event has occurred in Brook- 
lyn than to see this fair assembly of the teachers of your children and 
have so many here present themselves before you as having finished their 
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course and kept their faith, and ready to receive the crown about to be 
awarded here in this assemby by the verdict of that committee. Look 
at these human beings, come, young women, to commemorate and cele- 
brate your commencement; the time when you are all to go forth, but 
each one alone in your sphere, remote from one another, to teach the 
same truth that you have been taught, and to inculcate that which will 
make the rising generation good citizens, patriotic men, faithful Chris- 
tians, and nationalized in heart, fit to reconstruct, I trust, if need be, 
once more, this nation, that it may be for ever hereafter, as it has been 
hitherto, the United States, under that blessed flag. (Loud cheers.) — 
Address cf Lr. Vinton, at the late Commencement of the Brooklyn 
Normal School, 





PHONOTOPY AND PHONOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Epitor :—I have attentively read an article in your last Journal 
entitled “ Phonotopy and Phonography,” which recommends a change in 
spelling. The disadvantage of such a mutation is manifest. Nothing 
would be so detrimental to our language as this change. I affirm it is on 
the orthographical and not the phonetical similarity that one concludes 
words of different languages are of the same root. [1] 

The comparative etymology could not be performed unless known be- 
fore. 

For instance who would suppose that rane (reign) was derived from 
L. Regnum: that dk (decay) was from LZ. De, and Capo, or sezn, 
(season) from Fr. Saison, or that dude (dewed) was from Gr. Deus, I 
moisten, or that tismagog (ptysmagogue) was from Gr. Péusma, saliva, 
and Ago, I drive. [2] 

When we contemplate our language in its present form, it is beautiful; 
but if changed, as proposed, its fine diversity of appearance would be 
lost, and a foolish combination of blind and literally unmeaning words 
would ensue. Thus the Eng. prefix en signifies to make; hans in Ger. 
signifies John; consequently enhans (enhance) signifies to make John. 
Flem (phlegm) in Lat. signifies J can blow. There would also exist a 
sad confusion ; thus, if a man should say he had lost his site, how 
should we know whether he had lost his place of building or sense of see- 
ing? [3] 

Notwithstanding it might be a little easier for children, yet, what is 
not worth toil is not worth possession. [4] 
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Mental elevation would not be increased, for there always will be those 
who have little taste for reading, hence books then, would be in no 
greater demand. 

Since our language is derived from various other languages, in order 
to show the derivation of our words, and do honor to ourselves as a 
nation, it is highly important to preserve the present, correct spelling. 
It is not strange that some eminent educators approve of the change, 
for many love novelty. It would be more difficult for us to become 
accustomed to the phonetic mode of spelling than for children to learn to 
read as it is; for we read chiefly from the shape, length and appearance 
of words. Not a few make their letters so indistinctly that their com- 
positions can scarcely be read, and if written phonetically, it would be 
impossible to decipher them. Yours with respect, 

Caledonia, Wis., May, 1861. H. H, N. 


Note.—The above communication from H. H. N. was handed by Mr. 
Pradt to ourself, the undersigned, who is somewhat acquainted with the 
principles of the Spelling Reform, with the request that we should pre- 
pare for the Journal such comments thereon as the case seemed to 
demand. We have accordingly attached numbers to some parts of the 
communication, and notice them below in their appropriate order. At 
the same time however, we cannot but express the regret that H. H. 
N’s. article, while showing much earnestness on the part of the author, 
does not exhibit more familiarity with at least phonetics. But to the 
criticisms :— 

[1] By this affirmation we are probably to understand that ortho- 
graphic rather than phonetic similarity should be the guide in tracing 
etymologies, as we could hardly expect the author to exclude the aid to 
be derived from the similarity in the signification of different words.— 
This is plainly the most liberal construction of the language. If it is 
the right one, we fail to see how the proposition is proved by the exam- 
ples given. No one of the English words, by his own derivations, is 
spelt like the word from which it is derived. 


[2] Tastes differ. To our eyes, well executed phonotopy and phonog- 
raphy look just as well as the most beautiful Romanic text. 


[3] From the connection most probably, in which the word “site” 
was used; or if there were no other way of avoiding confusion, he 
would be a dull writer who would not say eye sight or building site, 
whichever he meant. As an offset, however, to the word ‘site”’ let us 
take the Romanic word read. Suppose we should see the phrase “I 
read Shakespeare;” how can we tell which of the two meanings to 
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attach to it—“I am reading Shakespeare,” or “I did read Shake- 
speare ?” 

[4] We are not aware that any person of respectability has intimated 
that the possession of the art of reading is not worth toil. There are 
those, however, who think it desirable to acquire the art a “little 


, 


easier ;”’ and if it can be acquired twice as easily, as it probably can, 
phonetically, so much the better. 

Now, kind reader, if you have perused the above communication and 
this reply, referring the different paragraphs to the points in H. Hi. N’s 
article which they are intended to answer, and are not yet satisfied 
whether the Spelling Reform is right or wrong, allow us to advise you to 
turn to the articles on Phonotopy and Phonography in the March and 
April numbers of the Journal, and read them over again carefully. The 
truths there clearly presented will not hurt you. They may not be of 
much practical avail just now, but if they are sown widely, as they 
deserve to be, we may expect them to bear wholesome fruit in due sea- 
son. FIGHTING EDITOR. 


THE TEACHER'S STANDARD. 


BY GEO. D, HUNT. 

‘* What is a model teacher? Who shall be 
The judge, when learned judges disagree ? 
This is my verdict—doubt it those who can— 
The model teacher is the model man.” 

I have often heard it said of certain teachers that, they ‘were well 
liked,’ that they ‘gave good satisfaction,’ that ‘no complaint has been 
heard about them,’ and I have heard a teacher, in boasting of his success 
declare that ‘not a single person found any fault with his school.’ And 
these seem to be greatest compliments that some persons think successful 
teaching deserves. Public approbation, I will say, is very good indeed ; 
but it alone will not do for a teacher’s standard. Not every community 
is enough enlightened to put a proper estimate on the work of education; 
and public opinion is not always right. If it were, teachers might fix 
their standard by that which makes them the most popular. This would 
implicate them in a medley of contradictions—their better judgment 
being often brought into conflict with individual prejudice. It is both 
their privilege and duty to enlighten the public. 

There is such a thing as a teacher’s rendering himself popular by 
bland address, and conciliating his patrons into satisfaction, without 
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advancing his pupils in scientific learning or improving their morals.— 
This is only a small part of his work. Wealth and family connection 
often back and sustain a teacher much more than his knowledge of the 
sciences and school policy. When he has the former, many people will 
not dare to express anything but approval of his administration; and 
when he is not thus fortunate, the ungenerous public feels privileged to 
carp at his character and to point out his foibles, however small they 
may be, and which otherwise would be overlooked. ‘There are many with 
no capital but good character, thorough education, and proficiency in the 
art of instructing, who are not appreciated. 

There is a true standard in the work of teaching, and it is the duty of 
all who engage therein to learn what it is. Every instructor must first 
learn what are the true principles of his profession. Then he knows 
the true standard of his administration in school. If this plea-e the 
public, it is well indeed, if not, the fault is not his. Ile may know that 
he is doing all that his cireumstances admit, and yet his patrons be much 
dissatisfied. Or his patrons may be well satisfied while he is far other- 
wise. But a true teacher is never satisfied with anything short of the 
improvement of his charge, and their advancement in useful learning.— 
And he must know how this may be most thoroughly accomplished. A 
teacher, who looks only to the conciliation of the public and the security 
of his salary, is no honor to the profession. 

There is as much dishonesty and duplicity in this profession as in any 
other; and it is too much overlooked. An honest teacher always strives 
to approximate towards perfection ; and he endeavors to perform his 
whole duty under all circumstances. He is often obliged to regret that 
untoward circumstances oppose what he knows ought to be done. With 
him public favor is only a secondary consideration. Ilis primary object 
is to teach the truth, and to encourage inquiry and research. If he find 
himself in error, he sets about a process of reformation. He may see 
his errors before his enemies notice them. He sometimes learns more 
from his pupils than he is able to teach them. It may be questioned 
whether he can publicly acknowledge himself wrong without impairing 
his dignity. If so, a trial of his tact will be required. ‘here are per- 
sons who think it tuo humiliating to their standing to confess their 
ignorance, or to be seen receiving instruction. Hence they persist in 
error, and are not fit for their profession. 

A true teacher always aims to be thorough in his vocation, and at the 
same time he perceives better than anybody else wherein consists his 
imperfections. Teachers are not infallible beings, yet infallibility is a 
desideratum more important to them than to anybody else. While their 
employment is in the work of learning, it is reasonable to_suppose that 
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they would become better acquainted with the work of education than 
the common people, who take less concern init. Their honesty will 
prompt them to teach according to principles of truth and utility. They 
will teach for higher and nobler motives than gaining popularity or giving 
satisfaction. 

Those teachers whose standard is only public satisfaction are slaves to 
popular prejudice. Those who cringe to the notions of the public, and 
disregard what they must know is the true standard of education, for 
the sake of patronage, do not maintain the dignity of their profession.— 
It is a part of their necessary qualifications, to be ab’e to show that 
they are operating on principles of justice, and that their teaching is 
just what the rising generation needs. If it be objected to their being 
endowed with such a degree of independence, that it may give them 
achance to practice tyranny, or a species of priest-craft, it may be 
answered that their profession, from its nature, requires independent 
and absolute authority; and those who can not be trusted with it are 
unfit for the profession. Their policy is always open to investigation, 
and they are implicated in enough of discussions and conflicts with 
querulous patrons and envious rivals to guard them against transcending 
their lawful dominion. 

Janesville, Wis., 1861. 





ANTISTHENES STRIKES DIOGENES. 


I fancy I see you friend Diogenes, sometime before you wrote your 
article, ‘‘ Diogenes Gives a Solution to a Solution Question,” blowing 
like a porpoise—spouting likea whale, and ejaculating: ‘What fools there 
are in this world. The biggest write books and the balance ask questions 
through the journals. Now, you exclaim, “such ignorance concerning 
so simple a thing as salt and water, must be exposed and none can do it 
better than Diogenes. Diogenes ’ll pull out the tail feathers of those 
strutting roosters.” 

Had I been there friend Diogenes, I should have advised you to take a 
dose of salt and water. It would have lowered your pulse and cooled 
your brain, and then you would have been able to collect your wandering 
thoughts and to perceive that you were losing your feathers and that the 
naked folly of a modern Diogenes was fast being exposed. 

Now Diogenes why did you take a druggist’s measure glass? Why 
didn’t you take a graduate? Why did you take wel/-water ? Didn’t you 
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know that well-water is impregnated with mineral substances and there- 
fore not fit for such an experiment? Why didn’t you make some deduction 
for the water of crystallization in the sugar? Didn’t you know that 
there was such a thing? Then again why di'n’t you make an allowance 
for the water mechanically held in the salt? Why did you commence 
with the simile of a cock fight and end with a growling dog ? 

Diogenes are your eyes growing dim with age, or is your lamp flickering 
toextinction? Hadn't you better wipe your eyes and trim your lamp be- 
fore you take your quill again—eh ? 

ANTISTHENES. 





WHISPERING IN SCHOOL. 


t may be considered superfluous, to offer anything on whispering in 
school, but I will venture to say a few words for the consideration of my 
fellow teachers, and if my ideas should be of service to any one of them, 
my object will be accomplished. 

I found whispering to be one of the greatest difficulties with which I 
had to contend, in the government of a school, and after trying seyeral 
plans, which I had seen proposed in the Journal and other works, but 
which did not suit me, I adopted a plan of my own, which worked to 
my entire satisfaction. I will state it as briefly as possible. I am con- 
sidering a common school, with a sufficient number of scholars, to occupy 
most of the teacher’s time in hearing recitations : 

I have my recitation-seat by the blackboard, and have all my classes 
recite in that seat. As soon as each recitation is over, I give the whole 
school two or three minutes for whispering, and leaving their seats. In 
the mean time, the scholars who have just finished reciting, zo to their 
seats, and I call the next class, WhenI wish the school to come to order, 
I signify it by a tap on the bell. (It is very necessary that the scholars 
should be in the habit of getting still as quickly as possible after the bell 
is struck.) Now there must necessarily be more or less noise and con- 
fusion created by one class leaving the recitation-seat, and another 
going to it, and it is this giving the scholars a whispering recess at this 
particular time, which I find to be so much better than giving it to them 
every half hour or so, regardless of other arrangements,—as has been 
proposed by some. In addition to this, I grant a scholar the privilege, 
at any time he asks for it, of whispering or leaving his seat. But I 
have my scholars understand that I do not wish them to ask for this 
privilege, unless it is necessary, and when it is, I have them ask by 
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holding up the hand, so as not to disturb the rest of the school. And 
further, I commence school precisely at 9 o’clock. I give the girls and 
boys each a recess of exactly fifteen minutes both forenoon and after- 
noon. I give them just one hour at dinner time, and close school exactly 
at 4 o’clock, whether I have finished all the exercises or not. 

This may seem to some, like taking up too much time with play ; but 
I think it leaves plenty of t'me to keep scholars confined in a school- 
room ; besides it is more time than they actually study. And if the 
teacher exerts himself as he should, and properly prepares himself every 
day, before he goes into the school-room, he will find he is there long 
enough, both for his own good, and that of his pupils. 

Midland, Wis. WILLIAM MEECHER, Jr, 





THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MINNESOTA. 


At the late session of the Legislature of Minnesota, the friends of 
Education took in hand the careful revision of the laws on that subject. 
There was a disposition on the part of the members of the Legislature 
to allow those most familiar with the workings of schools, to arrange the 
system as they deemed proper. 

In th: general organization, the township system was taken as a basis, 
and the civil officers, already acting under the laws and constitution, 
were constituted School Officers, so far 2s their services may be needed 
in the execution of the law. Thus the Three Supervisors of each town- 
ship are cons ituted a Board cf Trustees for the Township district. The 
Town Clerk and Treasurer also act in those capacities for the school 
trustees. Each township is sub-divided into sch ol districts, each school 
district having its Board of Directors. The township board hold, in 
their corporate capacity, the title to all permanent school property, 
libraries, apparatus, outline maps, &e. They employ and pay all teach- 
ers ; appoint a Township Supt., whose business it is to visit the schools 
each term. For his services he receives $1 per day. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction performs the functions 
usually devolving on that officer, and holds an Institute in each of the 
six judicial districts per year. 

Under the “enabling act’’ for the organization of the State every 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth section, or one eighteenth of the whole terri- 
tory, was set apart for school purposes. This has not been squandered, 
as in some other of the new States, but is mostly unsold. A sale of 
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school lands will take place this fall. None can go at less than $7 per 
acre; some will reach over $100. 

This fund, when available, will place the educational interests of the 
State in a most prosperous condition. At present, } of 1 per cent. on 
all the property of the counties, is assessed for payment of teachers’ 
wages. 

The organization and conducting of an Agricultural College, is to be 
provided for. 

Each sub-district may direct the directors to purchase a quantity of 
apparatus each year. 


The State Board of Normal Instruction are to select a list of text- 
books for use in the public schools, which shall be binding on all the 
schools, teachers and officers for five years. 

The foregoing is a concise abstract of the Minnesota school code, as 
it now stands. ©, T..6. 


[ The following additional facts, will be of interest: ] 


Minnesota.—The “First Annual Report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction,” and the “Second Annual Report of the 
State Normal Board,” are before us. The report of the Superintendent 
is occupied mainly with suggestions, and recommendations. Ile advo- 
cates the abandonment of the school district system, the appointment 
of county superintendents, uniformity in text books, and the establish- 
ment of school libraries. 


This new State has made a noble beginning in the matter of Normal 
Schools. ‘The law provides for the establishment of three of these insti- 
tutions, and appropriates five thousand dollars for each of them, payable 
when a like sum shall have been donated by other parties. Six persons 
are elected by the Legislature, each for four years, who with the State 
Superintendent constitute the State Normal Board. ‘The Normal School 
law was passed in 1858; and the first Normal School went into opera- 
tion on the first Monday of last September. 


Professor John Ogden, formerly of Ohio, was elected Principal. The 
citizens of Winona offered to the State, at the first meeting of the Board, 
a subscription of about seven thousand dollars, and thus secured the 
location of the school among them. The second term of the school com- 
menced with more than sixty pupils. The course of study and instrue- 
tion is designed to occupy three years. All pupils under the State ap- 
portionment receive their tuition free—New Hampshire Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Education, 





T. Reaves. 


the following, which was approved by the Association : 


created : 


In a law recently passed by the legislature of North Carolina, it is 
enacted, “ That for the diffusion of necessary information among all the 
officers and teachers of the common schools, the superintendent for the 
State be authorized to subscribe for a copy of The North Carolina 
Journal of Education, published under the auspices of the State Edu- 
cational Association, for each chairman of the county superintendents, 
for each member of the committees of examination, and for each com- 
mon school district,—the copies for the districts to be sent bi-monthly, 
or every two months, at half the cost of the monthly edition—to be used 
by the committees and filed in the district school houses.”’ 
is accordingly now sent to every School District in the State. 

The Legislature also incorporated the State Educational Association, 
accompanying the act with an appropriation sufficient to enable the 
Association to meet all abilities incurred in starting the Journal, and 
an annuity of one hundred dollars, to be expended in premiums for 
essays to be written by teachers of common schools.—N. L/. Journal of 


MARQUETTE CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The First Annual Meeting of the ‘Marquette County Teaclers’ 
Association,’’ convened at Harrisville, on Monday, May 27th, 1861, and 
was called to order by the President, Robert Baker, of Oxford. 

Notwithstanding the hurrying season, some forty members responded 
to their names. ‘The names of near a score of persons desirous of be- 
coming members were presented, after which the Association proceeded 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year, resulting as follows :— 
For President, Robert Baker ; Vice-Presidents, Miss Mary M. Kling, 
and Miss B. V. Older; Secretary, S. D. Forbes; Treasurer, Miss Cynthia 


On motion of S. J. Abbott, 2 committee was appointed to report on 
the new law for County Superintendent, who later in the session reported 


Whereas, By an Act of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, an 
office designated as that of County Superintendent of schools, has been 
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Resolved, That as an Association of Teachers of Marquette County, 
we cordially approve of the plan legalized by the Legislature in this 
respect, for the promotion of the cause of Education. 

Resolved, That none should be chosen to this office but men of the 
most blame'ess morality, thoroughly educated, and experienced as apt 
and successful teachers,—men of hearty devotion to the cause of popular 
education. . 

Resolved, That we anticipate an awakened interest in the public mind 
to the cause of education,—the elevation of the standard of teachers’ 
qualifications, and the rapid advancement of our schools ; great aid and 
encouragement as teachers,and as an Association, in our important work, 
—by an efficient County Superintendency. 


Resolved, That in selecting persons to fill this important office in our 
county, we will seek not to be influenced by party ties or personal con- 
siderations, but to be guided only by a desire to promote the cause of 
education. Ss. J. ABBOTT, 

Chairman Committee. 
Tuesday, May 28th, 84 o’clock, A. M. 

Exercises opened with prayer by Rey. P. Boynton, and mus. Mem- 
bers responded to their names by passage of scripture. An exercise in 
written Arithmetic was then conducted by President Baker, also in 
Mental Arithmetic ty James Seavy. 

A report was received from a committee appointed at the last meeting 
of the Association, relative to the establishment of a uniformity of text- 
bookg in the schools of the County. 

Report of critics was read and Association adjourned. 


At 14 o'clock P. M., the members of the Association assembled at 
the Hotel, and marched in martial array to the school-house, under the 
inspiratioa of fife and drum, where “ patriotic remarks ’’ were made, tho 
* Star Spangled Banner’ sung, and rousing cheers sent up for the Union, 
speakers, ladies, &c., &e. 

Members responded by rule or fact. 

Exercise in Grammar, conducted by Miss B. V. Older ; in spelling by 
P. Boynton ; in Geography by H. G. Churchill. Critics’ Report,— 
singing,— adjournment. 

Evening session 74 o'clock ; responses by sentiment, and reading of 
short essays. 

Association proceeded to ballot for a candidate for County Superintend- 
ent, which resulted in the unanimous choice of Robert Baker, Esq., as 
the teachers’ candidate for the office, who responded in a brief and ap- 
propriate address. 
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An essay was read by P. Boynton, and declamations were given by 
several members. 

A committee was appointed on resolutions, composed of Rey. A. C. 
Lathrop, Rev. P. Boynton, and Miss M. E. Truesdel. 

Association adjourned. 

Wednesday, 29th, 84 o'clock, A. M. 

Prayer by Rev. P. Boynten. Exercise in written Arithmetic by Wm, 
Blain. A discussion was then had as to the proper order of exercises 
in school, and the best methods of teaching the severai branches. 

Report of Committee on School Books was received, and adopted, in 
part, the books recommended as follows: Robinson’s Series of Ma_he- 
matics, Clark’s Grammar, Pelton’s Outline Maps, Spencerian System of 
Penmanship, and Forbes & Pond’s Orthographic Charts. 

There being some disagreement with respect to the text-books not 
provided for, the matter was referred to a committee for further consid- 
eration. Critics’ report was read and meeting adjourned. 

Afternoon, 14 0’clock, marched to the school house, where exercises 
similar to those of yesterday, were participated in, showing that the 
teachers of our country are not wanting in sympathy for the cause of 
“Liberty and Union.” 

Committee on Resolutions presented a series of resolutions which were 
adopted,—among which were the following : 

Resolved, That we feel encouraged by the action of our Legislature, 
and that it is evidence our noble young State means not only ‘to lift up 
the standard of the Nation among our foes, but also to raise the standard 
of Education high in our schools, for the elevation of our masses, to 
stand by the Lanner of Liberty and Union in coming time. 

Resolved, That while war may overcome evils, education will prevent 
them. 

Members were designated to take charge of exercises at the next 
meeting of the Association. 

A declamation, and eritics’ report closed the afternoon session. 

Evening; responses by sentiment, and singing of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.’ An essay entitled, ‘‘ The Bright Side of the Teachers’ Pro- 
fession,”’ was read by Wm. Blain; also one by S. D. Forbes, —‘‘ What 
Should We Teach.” 

A little time was occupied in declaiming and reading select pieces. 

Association agreed to hold the next session during four days, at such 
time as the executive committee shall determine. Adjourned sine die. 

R. BAKER, President. 
S. D. Forses, Secretary. 
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The above Association of Teachers has been in existence but one 
year, having been organized at the Institute held in this county in the 
spring of 1860 ; but its beneficial results are already plainly visible.— 
The punctuality with which the ‘eachers attend upon its meetings, and 
the lively interest taken in the duties and exercises of the occasion, to- 
gether with the liberal hospitality with which teachers’ have been enter- 
tained by the people in all places where the Association has been held, 
speak well for the educational irterests of our comparatively new county. 

The reason why the Association did not fix a time for its next meeting, 
was the hope and expectation that an Institute could be obtained some- 
time during the Fall, which would supersede the Association. 


Ss. De F. 
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Ozaukee, Washington Co., Feb. 18.--Found more people, better school 
house, and more interest in school matters here, than was anticipated. 
Thirty-six names enrolled, and 2 good attendance of citizens at most of 
the sessions. Essays, by A. M. Blair, and.G. W. Foster, members of the 
bar, were suggestive, and showed a good outside interest on the subject 
of education. The address of C. J. McMullen, the resident teacher, was 
well spoken of. Did not have the pleasure of hearing it. Thos. Bohan 
pointed out in a well written essay, the duties of parents in reference to 
public schools. ‘The sociable Wednesday Evening, was a fine affair, and 
the paper, an intellectual treat. Came away with three cheers, in my 
heart, for Ozaukee. 


Oconomowoc, Waukesha Co., March 18.—Enrolled 90 members here, 
and of course had a good time. Most of the Teachers having attended 
Institutes before, went to work with a will. The ‘‘ Model School’’ 
added much interest and profit. A general exercise by Miss Bradford, 
created much excitement. 

They have a good school-house here, but as is too often the case, it is 
poorly seated. Our sessions however, were well attended, and it will 
be necessary to have a larger room before another session is held in 
Oconomowoc. A newspaper communication showed that some one was 
“out,” but also suggested the fact, that it would be better for people to 
understand what they attempt to criticise. 


Viroqua, Bad Ax Co., March 26.—Did not suppose 40 teachers 
could be assembled in this county, but was happily disappointed.— 
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The instruction and suggestions of an Institue were perhaps as well ap- 
preciated here as anywhere in the State. The interest was well main- 
tained through the session, and the Court House would hardly contain 
the evening assemblies. 

A very good school house here, but miserably seated, 


Mazomanie, Dane Co., April 1.—Through the indefatigable labors of 
friend Hutchinson, everything was in ample order here. Some seventy 
teachers in attendance, and most of them ready to do as well as to hear. 
This makes a good Institute. The people are awake, and contemplate 
building a school house the coming summer. When it is dedicated “may 
I be there to see.” The eating house at the Depot has seldom been 
filled with a crowd of such happy faces as were there assembled to at- 
tend the sociable, provided by the good ladies of Mazomanie for our en- 
tertainment. Good music, reading, reciting, aud last, but not least, an 
ample supply of the ‘good things,” left us all with pleasant recollec- 
tions. 

Prairie du Chien, Crawford Co., April 8.—-Heavy rains and bad 
roads rendered it impossible for teachers from the country to get in to 
the Institute. A few, who had strength and spunk enough to try it 
afoot, were on hand, and such will make good teachers. Some 36 names 
were enrolicd, and the day sessions were tolerably well attended. Less 
interest is felt here by the citizens in general, than is usually the case 
where they have as good a school-house and school as they have here.—~ 
The sociable at Mr. Pelton’s was good, especially the singing by friend 
Fox. 


Sheboygan, Sheboygan Co., April 22.—Arrived here on Tuesday and 
found that ‘‘ Wars and rumors of Wars”’ had converted the Institute 
into a body of recruits for the war, with friend Gray at their head, as 
Captain. Was disappointed, as a good session was expected, but could 
tut bid them ‘ God speed.” 


Weyauwega, Wuupaca Co., May 6.—-The war fever is not as high here 
and the attendance for a new county is good. We have enrolled 40 names 
many of whom have attended one or more Institutes before. A lack of 
willingness to do seemed to be the only drawback A few of the teach- 
ers are always ready. Have not heard from Friday’s session, but pre- 
sume it was profitable, as friend Gaylord was on hand in the afternoon. 

Capt. Drummond, of the Wolf, gave us free passes up and back, 
showing the true sailor generosity, and a willingness to aid along a good 
cause, which classes him as “A. No.1.’ We therefore comuend the 
‘“Wolf”’ to all who want a pleasant trip. 
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Richland Centre, Richland Co., May 13.—Meet many familiar faces 
here, and am glad to find that the citizens and teachers feel an unabated 
interest in the work of Public Instruction. A new school-house has been 
erected since our previous Institute here, and the school (under the 
instruction of G. L. Laws,) is taking a high grade. No room in the place 
large enough t> convene those who turn out to the evening lectures.— 
Sixty-six teachers in attendance, many of them of much experience. We 
have had a pleasant and profitable time. 

Thus ends the Spring campaign of Institutes. Several appointments 
were withdrawn for local and other causes, but in every case of with- 
drawal, a new appointment has been asked for the Fall. The homes of 
the people of the different localities have been freely opened for our en- 
tertainment, and many appreciative words have been spoken, which have 
helped to render somewhat arduous labors, lighter. With such a public 
sentiment as prevails in our State, there is no reason why our teachers 
and schools should not take a high grade, and become everywhere, as 
they are now in many places, the pride of the people. 

Fellow teachers! We have again met, exchanged greetings, compared 
experiences, spoken words of encouragement, and parted. May we not 
hope that some rough places have been made smooth, some weak ones 
strengthened, some desponding cheered ; have we not all felt our strength 
renewed, and ourselves confirmed in the resolution that we will make 
ourselves worthy of our vocation? 

For the many kindnesses, both of word and deed, which have been 
received, for the sympathy and encouragement which have been every 
where extended, and for your hearty co-operation in this great work, 
accept the thanks and kind regards of, 

Your friend and co-worker, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN. 





Tue Env or Literary Discrpnine.—To attain a power of exact 
expression is the one end of true literary discipline. To put his whole 
thought and express his actual emotion in his words, not to interpolate 
elever embellishmets, is the object even of the careful writer, when he 
takes pains to revise what he has written. It is true that men write 
feebly who write as they speak. Spoken language has eyes, hands, every 
movement of the face, every gesture of the body, every tone of the 
speaker’s voice, to illustrate it as it flows. To written language all these 
aids are wanting, and the want of all must be supplied by care for the 
right use ef words.—London Quarterly Review. 
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STORY OF A SCHOOL BOY. 


Years ago, when I was a boy, it was customary, and probably is now 
to some extent among district schools in the country, to have spelling 
schools in the winter term. These gatherings were always anticipated 
with great interest by the scholars, as at those times was to be decided 
who was the best speller. Occasionally one school would visit another 
for a test of scholarship in this regard. Ah! how the little hearts would 
throb, and big ones thump, in their anxiety to beat the whole. 


Once on a time a neighboring school sent word to ours, that on a cer- 
tain day in the afternoon, they would meet in our school house for one of 
those contests. As the time was short, most of the other studies were 
suspended, and at school and at home in the evenings, all hands were 
studying to master the monosyllables, dissyllables, polysyllables, abbre- 
viations, &c. &c., which the spelling-books contained. 

At length the day arrived, and as our visitors were considered rather 
our superiors, our fears and anxieties were proportionally great. The 
scholars were arranged in a standing position, on opposite sides of the 
house, and the words pronounced to each side alternately, and the scholar 
that “missed’’ was to sit down. Tis game was up. 

It did not take long to thin the ranks on both sides. In a short time 
our school had but eight on the floor, and theirs but six. After a few 
rounds, the contest turned in their favor, as they had four standing to 
our two. Fora long time it seemed as though these six had the book 
‘““by heart.” At length the number was reduced to one on each side.— 
Our visitors were represented by an accomplished young lady, whose 
parents had recently arrived in town, and ours by myself, a ragged little 
boy of ten summers, who had sat up night after night while my mother, 
with no other light than that produced by pine knots, pronounced my 
lessons to me. The interest of the spectators was excited to the high- 
est pitch, as word after word was spelled by each. At length the young 
lady missed and I stood alone. Her teacher said she did not understand 
the word. She declared she did; that the honor was mine, and that I 
richly deserved it. That was a proud moment for me. I had spelled 
down both schools, and was declared victor. My cheeks burned, and my 
brain was dizzy with excitement. 
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Soon as the school was dismissed, my competitress came and sat down 
by my side and congratulated me on my success, inquired my name and 
age, and flatteringly predicted my future success in life. 

Unaccustomed to such attentions, I doubtless acted as most little boys 
would under such circumstances, injudiciously. At this juncture, Mas- 
ter G., the son of the rich man of our neighborhood, tauntingly said to 
me, in the presence of my fair friend and a number of the boys from the 
other school—‘“ O, you needn’t feel so big—your folks are poor, and your 
father is a drunkard.” 

I was happy no more—I was a drunkard’s son—and how could I look 
my new friends in the face? My heart seemed to rise up in my throat, 
and almost suffocated me. The hot tears almost scalded my eyes—but I 
kept them back ; and soon as possible, quietly slipped away from my 
companions, procured my dinner basket, and, unobserved, left the scene 
of my triumph and disgrace, with a heavy heart, for my home. But 
what a home. ‘My folks were poor—and my father was a drunkard.” 
But why should I be reproached for that? I could not prevent my fath- 
er’s drinking, and, assisted and encouraged by my mother, I had done 
all I could to keep my place in my class at school, and to assist her in 
her worse than widowhood. 

Boy, as I was, I inwardly resolved never to taste of liquor, and that I 
would show Master G. if I was a drunkard’s son, I would yet stand as 
high as he did. But all my resolves could not allay the gnawing grief 
and vexation produced by his taunting words and haughty manner. In 
this frame of mind—my head and heart aching, my eyes red and swollen 
—I reached home. My mother saw at once that I was in trouble, and 
inquired the cause. I buried my face in her lap and burst into tears. — 
Mother seeing my grief, waited until I was more composed, when I told 
her what had happened, and added passionately, “‘I wish father wouldn’t 
be a drunkard, so we could be respected as other folks.’ At first mother 
seemed almost overwhelmed, but quickly rallying, said : 

‘¢ My son, I feel very sorry for you, and regret that your feelings have 
been so injured. G. has twitted you about things you cannot help. But 
never mind, my son. Be always honest; never taste a drop of intoxica- 
ting liquor ; study and improve your mind. Depend on your own ener- 
gies, trusting in God, and you will, if your life is spared, make a useful 
and respected man. I wish your father, when sober, could have wit- 
nessed this scene, and realized the sorrow his course brings on us all.— 
But keep a brave heart my son. Remember you are responsible only for 
your own conduct. Pray God to keep you, and don’t grieve for the 
thoughtless reproaches that may be cast on you on your father’s ac- 
ecunt.” 
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This lesson of my blessed mother, I trust was not lost onme. Nearly 
forty years have gone since that day, and I have passed many trying 
scenes, but none ever made so strong an impression on my feelings, 
as that heartless remark of G.’s, It was so unjust and so uncalled for. 
Now, boys, remember always to treat your mates with kindness. Never 
indulge in taunting remarks towards any one, and remember that a son 
of a poor man, and even of a drunkard, may have sensibilities as keen as 
your own. 

But there is another part to this story. The other day a gentleman 
called at my place of business, and asked if I did not recognize him. I 
told him I did not. “Do you remember,’’ said he, “of being at a 
spelling-school at a certain time, and a rude, thoughtless boy twitting 
you of poverty and being a drunkard’s son?” ‘TI do most distinctly,” 
said I, “ Well,’”’ continued the gentleman, “Iam that boy. There has 
not probably a month of my life passed since then, but I have thought 
of that remark with regret and shame, and as I am about leaving far Cal- 
ifornia, perhaps to end my days there, I could not go without first calling 
on you, and asking your forgiveness for that act.” Boys, I gave him 
my hand as a pledge of forgiveness. Did I do right? You will say 
yes. Well, then, let me close as I began. Boys, never twit another of 
what he cannot help.—bujfalo Courier. 





THE WIFE. 


All day, like some sweet bird, content to sing 
In its small cage, she moveth to and fro— 
And ever and anon will upward spring 
To her sweet lips, fresh from the fount below, 
The murmur’d melody of pleasant thought, 
Unconscious utter’d, gentle-toned and low. 
Light household duties, evermore inwrought 
With placid fancies of one trusting heart 
That lives but in her smile, and turns 
From life’s cold seeming and the busy mart, 
With tenderness, that heavenward ever yearns 
To be refresh’d where one pure altar burns. 
Shut out from hence the mockery of life, 
Thus liveth she content, the meek, fond, trusting wife. 
—Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
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SUPRRINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 





QUESTION. 


Q. Whenever school-house accommodations are not sufficient for all 
the pupils of a school district, has the District Board a right to exclude 
any from the privileges of school, say those under six years of age? 

Ans. The Constitution of the State prescribes that the Public Schools 
shall be free to all children over four and under twenty years of 
age. Within these limits the District Board has no authority to exclude 
any from the school for want of room. It is the duty of the district to 
provide accommodations for all children of school age. In cases when 
such provision has not been made, it would seem that those first taking 
possession of the seats are best entitled to them, provided they remain 
regular and punctual attendants upon school. 

Since the school may be made most effective in the accomplishment of 
its ends by securing the greatest punctuality on the part of pupils, it 
would be well for the Board to adopt some regulation which should give 
the place of a scholar, irregular in his attendance without good cause, to 
one who would be punctual. The Board has a perfect right to adopt 
some reasonable regulation of this kind, whenever it is made necessary 
by the negligence of the District in procuring suitable accommodations 
for all. 





TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS AND DISTRICT CLERKS. 


The usual blanks have been sent to the several Town Superintendents 
of the State. If any Superintendent has not received enough for all the 
District Clerks of his Town, the lack will be immediately supplied upon 
application at this office. 

The reports, last year, were very defective in many instances, not so 
much through any fault of the officer, as through a misunderstanding of 
what was required. These errors were found mainly in the columns of 
averages. With regard to the length of time a school has been taught— 
the Clerk’s report will show simply the actual number of months a school 
has been open in the district during the year, whether taught by one 
teacher or more—the report of the Town Superintendent will show the 
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absolute length of schools in each district, and the footing of the 
column, for the Clerk of the Board of Supervisors to copy, will show the 
average length of schools for the town, which will be easily found by 
dividing the aggregate of the column by the number of districts reported. 
The Town Superintendent will please write opposite the number of any 
district or part of district from which he receives no report, the words, 
No Report. 

In reporting the average number of months children have attended 
school, some make out too large anaverage and a few do not make it large 
enough. If the clerks will require the teachers to foot up each night 
the actual attendance of the day, and to place the amount at the bottom 
of the column, the work may be easily done. The sum of these foot- 
ings for all the days of school during the year, divided by the number of 
different pupils, (taking special care that no pupil be numbered twice,) 
and this quotient divided by 22, will give the exact result. 

The teacher will need to observe this direction. In obtaining correct 
footings for the day, he will count each full day’s attendance as 1, 
and each half day’s attendance as 4, and no smaller fractions of a day 
need be noticed. 





too 


Omiss1on.—In the publication last month, of the Law creating the 
office of County Superintendent, an omission was made by the printer of 
a few words in Sec. 12, in regard to defraying the expense of printing 
for the schools. The section is therefore republished below, and given 


correctly : 

Section 12. The Board of Supervisors of each county shall, when they they levy the 
county school tax for each year, add thereto and apportion among the towns, cities, and 
villages in such county, an amount sufficient to pay the compensation of the County 
Superintendent of Schools in and for such county, and all necessary expenses of print- 
ing for the use of schools in such county for that year, which amount shall be 
levied and collected in cash, as a part of the county school tax for such county, and shall 
be paid over to the County Treasurer of such county, with the county tax, by the several 
town, city, and village treasurers ; Provided, That no part of said amount shall be ap- 
portioned to or levied upon any incorporated city, whose Board of Education shall have 
elected as provided for in the last preceding section. 


are 


APPORTIONMENT FOR 1861. 


Before receiving this number of the Journal, the income of the School 
Fund for the year will have heen received. The amount to be appor- 
tioned this year was very small—32 cents to the scholar. The reason 
for so great a diminution is the forfeitures of school lands. The list of 
forfeitures for 1860, was unusually large, and it was thought could never 
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again be equalled. From present indications however, it will be nearly 
or quite as large for the present year. 

The forfeitures for 1860 were mainly from the newer portions of the 
State. The same is not true the present year. Many of the oldest 
counties in the State are deficient. The causes of the forfeitures are 
high local taxation, and the derangement in our currency, consequent 
upon the rebellion and the depreciation of Southern stocks, which had 
been made so largely the basis of our Banking system. Probably uncer- 
tainty as to the future has more to do with the matter than any present 
embarassments, heavy as they are. 

The decrease from last year is more apparent then real, as during 1860 
there was distributed all the income of 1860, and in addition thereto the 
amount belonging to 1859 which was not paid into the Treasury till after 
the apportionment of 1859, on account of an act of the Legislature of 
that year extending the time for paying interest. 

The lands forfeited are still the property of the State, but are not pro- 
ductive of income at present. Without doubt they will be resold at some 
time in the future ; but how distant that time may be can not now be 


told. 
The fact stares us in the face that the funds from the State upon which 


much reliance has been placed, will not for a few years at least increase 
very rapidly. The deficiency must be supplied by more liberal efforts in 
the towns and local districts. 

THE APPORTIONMENT BY COUNTIES. 





Counties. Children. Appor- |La Pointe............+. 132 42 24 
tionment.! Manitowoc. + <6 8,159 2,610 85 
Adams..... .o0e seccee 2,094 $830 08|Marathon.. me 592 189 44 
Ashland,.......0.++008 191 61 12| Marquette . 4 2,943 941 76 
Bad AX... ..cccccscccess 3,831 1,225 92| Milwaukee............- 22,807 7,298 24 
Brown...... Ruane > 36 5,693 1,821 76! Monroe ..........-eeeee 2,962 947 84 
Buffalo...... a cndeeve 1,154 369 28} Oconto,. ......0006 cane 726 254 72 
Calumet .....s.ccscce « 2,157 690 24/ Outagamie, ...........- 3,490 1,116 80 
Chippewa........++...- 508 162 56) Ozaukee.......... ....- 6,989 2,236 48 
OIAIE.. cicssccece neue 240 76 80| Pepin,..... .cccccccccce 747 239 O4 
Columbia.........e.eee 9,23 2,956 16/ Pierce, ......... K 


Crawlerd..cccccesceces 3,209 1,026 88) Se 
5 5,248 32) Portage, .... 
5,232 64| Racine, ..... 
257 60| Richland,.... 
49 28|Rock, ........ nica 
DOB SEIBAGM, 6066 cece cece csccce 
263 04|Shawano, . 




















Fond du Lace............. 12,956 4,145 92| Sheboygan, ...... 9,990 3,196 sO 
Grant ..00- cece e 3,838 40|St. Croix**....... 1,780 569 60 
Green ....... f 2,330 72) Trempealeau, 810 259 20 
Green Lake............+ sf 1,420 48] Walworth,.............. 9.856 3,153 92 
DSOMN cce sicivcavevsevasis 7, 2,533 12; Washington,. ......... 9,754 3,121 28 
Jackson.... .. nacenea 25 895 29| Waukesha,............. 10,665 38,412 80 
Jefferson. 5 3,701 44| Waupaca,..........+... 3,447 1,102 04 
Juneau.. 1,012 16| Waushara, .. 8,544 1,134 08 
Kenosha.... 1,725 44| Winnebago. 8,393 2,685 76 
Kewaunee ,.....+.- 683 84! Wood, ....+++0e- 612 195 84 
La Crosse.....sse.eee-- 3,765 1,204 80 bag 
La Fayette....... seosee 7,758 2,482 56 Total, .....e0+ e000 500.289,056 $92,497 92 


J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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A NEW VOLUME—THE YEAR BEFORE US. 


The close of a Volume of the Journal coincides tolerably well with the close 
of the educational year. After Summer vacation, most educational institutions 
enter upon a new year of activity. The school year of the State begins also in 
September. The year before usis one of present gloom and uncertainty. Many 
schools will be closed; many teachers and students have exchanged the school 
room for the camp; the available means for the support of schools, not only in 
this State, but elsewhere, will be diminished; and in short, all our educational 
interests will suffer. 

But we should not therefore sink down in apathy. We must do what we can. 
The present unhappy struggle should impress upon us anew, that it is only by 
the right education of all the people that our institutions can be preserved.— 
Now is the time for sacrifice and new effort, and not for despondency. 


hold fast that which we have, and not allow the excitement and demoralization 


We must 


incident to war, to put back the work of education among us. Those of us who 
do not go the battle-field, can nevertheless as usefully serve our country, by 
striving with renewed zeal to sow the seeds of knowledge and virtue. Now is 
the time to remember afresh that—“ the aim of education is to render men per- 
fect, and to qualify them to fulfil their duties towards God, towards their families, 
towards society, and towards themselves; that every system of education having 
a different object, would be subversive of the great principles on which society 
is based, and without which a nation could never become strong, or great, or 
prosperous; that every system of national education ought to be above all, moral 
and religious, and that without this we could not have a well ordered society ;” 
and the yet more impressive words of Washington, that “ Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structurey 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect, that a national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 


SraTe Teacuers’ AssociaTION AND InstiruTE.—The Mecting for this year 
promises to be of unusual interest. The Institute exercises will attract many, 
we hope, who have regarded the exercises heretofore as too abstract and the- 
oretical. Let not the pressure of hard times keep any away. Make a little 
sacrifice in something else, to attend. It is much to be desired that such an 
interest may be awakened as will lead to a call for Normal Institutes, next 
autumn; both because it is high time to advance a step beyond the transitory 
fragmentary Institute of four days, and because the diminution of the Normal 
fund requires it to be concentrated upon a few points. See the Programme of 
exercises for the Meeting, and the notice in regard to Normal Institutes. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, for this month, is crowded out in cOnse- 
quence of a press of other matter. We find that the opinion of many others ac- 
cords with our own, that this Department should be modified. During the past, 
it has embraced principally problems beyond the ordinary scope of our common 
schools, and which consequently interest comparatively few. It has repeatedly 
been requested that the matter contributed should more of it be of a practical 
character, adapted to the wants of the mass of the schools. We think this 
idea should be adhered to, but shall submit it to the Editorial Committee, at the 
Association. Another objection to some of the problems is that they require 
expense for the engraving of diagrams. Expense is cheerfully incurred, where 
it is necessary and useful ; but in this case, it benefits so few that it seems to be 
unwisely iaid out. It will be better we think to devote expense in this direction 
to plans for schoo! houses, some of which we propose to give next month. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS.—We wish to secure an agent and correspond. 
ent in every county in the State; an agent to extend the circulation of the 
Journal for which we are very willing he should have the lion’s share of the 
profits; a correspondent to give us the newsof the region. We have to depend 
chiefly upon the local newspapers—many of which do not exchange with us, 
while others reach us only occasionlly, and seldom contain anything that we can 
transfer to our pages. We should be glad to hear from friends on these points, 
either by letter, or at the Association at Fond du Lac. A suitable person might 
easily be both Agent and Correspondent for the Journal. 

GEOLOGICAL LectuREes.—A correspondent of the Grant Co. Witness, speaks 
in high terms of a series of Geological Lectures delivered at Hazel Green, by 
Mr. William Denton. If the lectures are as good as represented, it would be 
well for Teachers’ Associations and Institutes to secure his services. 


Tue PennsyLvania TeacHER.—We have received the First Number of the 
Third Volume of this excellent periodical, it having been called however here- 
tofore, the ‘‘ Educator.” It is still under the editorial care of Rev. Samuel 
Findley, and is published at Pittsburg, by Singerly & Myers, and at Philadelphia 
by Woodman & Co. Inits altered form, it presents an improved appearance, 
and among the permanent contributors, we notice the name of Prof F. A. Allen, 
who conducted several of the first series of Institutes in this State held under 
State patronage. The ‘ Educational Record,” which we noticed a year ago, was 
sometime since merged in the “ Educator.” 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
We are able this month to present more than usual under this head pertain- 
ing to our own state, and in so doing are much indebted to Mr. Supt. PICKARD. 
Tue Srarr University graduates Nine Young Gemtlemen this year. Com- 
mencement to-day, June 26, A fuller notice next month. 
Hovse or RervGe —-WavkEsHA.—Any person will be amply repaid by a visit 
to this Institution, now under the efficient management of Dr, Barrett and Lady. 
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Both have qualities of mind and heart fitting them peculiarly for this work.— 
This school should be made a home, and few families, if any, can be found better 
illustrating in their own lives and conduct the pattern and value of a true home 
than the family of the worthy Principal, 

Dr. Barrett has called to his aid as Instructor, a very worthy young gentle- 
man, Mr. E. V. H. Dunner, of Beloit. 

The work pressing upon the officers of the Institution in all its departments is 
promptly and cheerfully done, 


SuEsoyean.—Rey. C. W. Camp, of that city, takes charge of the High School 
during the remainder of this term, in place of Capt. Gray, “ gone to the wars.” 
Mr. Gaylord, of Oshkosh, was expected to take the post, but could not. So 
says the Times. 


Marquette Co.—We have seen indications for some time, in the Marquette 
Co., papers, that her teachers are awake, and are pleased to give room to an 
account of the late meeting of their Association. The Resolutions in regard to 
the County Superintendency, show the right spirit. 


Kenosua Co.—We noticed, in the Zelegraph, a month ago, after going to press 
for June, an interesting account of the Fourth Regular Meeting of the Teachers’ 
Institute of Instruction, which seems to be the same as the Kenosha Co. Teach- 
ers’ Association. Addresses were made by Col, Frank, (whilom Editor of the 
Journal,) and Wudge Jilsun, Essays were read by Misses Baker, of Kenosha, 
and - Harris, of Somers, and by Messrs. Goffe and Draper, of Kenosha, and 
Barnes, of Pleasant Prairie. Reports from various towns were heard; a com- 
mittee appointed in each town to visit the schools of the town, address the 
pupils, and report results; a grand Educational Convention for the County was 
resolved upon, to consist of parents, pupils and teachers, to be held in the course 
of the summer; the lagging apathetic superintendents and teachers of the 
county, who were non est inventus, were suitably noticed, and a pervading spirit 
of work and enthusiasm in short, seemed to characterize the proceedings, judging 
from the report. 

The following Resolution speaks for itself: 

Resolved, That we cordially recommend to the friends of education in this 
county, that they lend their assistance in carrying into effect the new law pro- 
viding for a County Superintendent, so that all the advantages to be hoped for 
from the change therein contemplated, may be experienced. 


SaLem.—By the same paper we see that this town, (which we believe is true 
of others in the county,) has a Teachers’ Association which meets monthly. 


EaGcur.—Mr. Hendrickson is still working diligently and faithfully as Principal 
of the Union School of that place. The school shows the marks of an efficient 
disciplinarian. The people, who have erected so fine a building, will not hesitate 
to carry forward the good work so well begun. 
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JANESVILLE.—The Public Schools of this city are in good working condition. 
It is much to be regretted that they are not to be continued through the Summer 
as usual. The School Board of this city appreciate the importance of having good 
teachers in all their schools, and their plan of placing as good teachers as they 
have in the Primary Schools is one much to be commended. The necessity of 
diminishing salaries, has brought about a change of teachers to some extent.— 
Change of teachers generally diminishes for the time being the efficiency of the 
schools, and if often repeated, must prove a permanent injury. 

Mr. Cass in his quiet, unobtrusive way, has made his influence felt in all the 
schools of the city. He has recently resigned. 


Wavrun.—" A new district has been formed in this village,” says a letter 
received lately, “‘ and we are erecting a new Brick School House, which will be 
quite an ornament to our village, and a credit to the community.” 


BaraBoo.—The schools of this pleasant village are under the direction of 
very efficient teachers. The principal school-building of the place is far more 
attractive to one viewing it from the outside, which is the more to he wondered 
at, since mere outside show is not at all characteristic of the intelligent people 
of that place. Time will doubtless make all needed changes. The Young 
Ladies’ Seminary seems prosperous. The Academy, under direction of Prof. 
Pilsbury, is temporarily closed. The Sauk County Riflemen have made sad 
havoc among the male teachers of that county, though the nation gains to its 
defence many noble young men, 


New Liszon, JuNEAu Co.—The Public School here is doing good work under 
Mr, Breckenridge, formerly of Sparta. The building is creditable to the enter- 
prise and taste of the people. 


Mavsron is not a whit behind her rival sister. Efforts are being made there 
to enlarge the school-house, and the people are about securing the services of 
Prof. Wood, who has labored for some years very faithfully in connection with 
the Bronson Institute, at Point Bluff. Prof. W. isa veteran teacher. His place 
in the Institute is to be supplied by two sons of Elder Yocum, who are gradu- 
ates of Lawrence University, and at present connected with Mt. Hope Seminary 
in Grant County. 

In the country schools of Adams and Juneau counties, which it was my good 
fortune to visit, I found many things pleasant. In the school at Plainville, there 
was an attractive neatness about the school-room and its occupants, which must 
have a silent yet powerful influence upon the lives of all who receive instruction 
there. 


PortaGE City schools improve steadily under the leadership of Mr. Magoffin, 
who has a most excellent co-worker in the Superintendent, Judge Guppy.— 
Judge G. has demonstrated what can be done by well directed efforts. 
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We also learn that the High School enjoys in a large degree the confidence of 
the community. It has sent out many teachers for the county, and it speaks well 
for them that they usually return after a term of service, to continue their studies. 


Kiipourn Crry needs a larger and better seated house. Much time is wasted, 
when two teachers are necessarily employed in the same room, at the same time. 


Beaver Dam.—In the schools of this city there has been a marked improve- 
ment during the present term. One very pleasant feature, in the shape of a 
flower garden in the school yard, strikes agreeably the eye of a stranger. Much 
is lost in the efficiency of our schools through the neglect of this kind of culture. 
I do not remember finding anywhere else in the State so much attention paid to 
school grounds and their adornment, 


An impromptu Pie Nic came off at Mayville, Dodge Co., upon the 21st of June. 
All the ‘schoo!s, save one, of the town of Williamstown, were represented.— 
Speeches and music gratified the ear, while the palate was pleased with edibles 
of every variety, each good after its kind. 

The citizens of the village of Mayville have done themselves good service, as 
well as gained credit, by the erection of a fine gchool-house. Their schools 1 
should judge to be in good condition. 


Messrs. West and Smith are working bravely in the schools of Hartford. It 
is to be regretted that the energies of the people are not centered upon one sys- 
tem, instead of being divided by the little stream that runs through the village. 
The same amount of energy now displayed, would be made more effective if 
working in one channel. 


Tr is always pleasant to drop in upon Friend Pickett, at Horicon, and to find 
things moving on so smoothly through all the departments. The face of Mrs. 
Hargrave no longer greets you from the Primary Department. Her loss will be 
felt until time and experience have fwly developed the admirable natural quali- 
fications of the present incumbent, 


TWO IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS. 
LEWIS’ INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, BOSTON. 


This enterprize which we advertised and noticed last month, has the sanction 
of some of the most prominent gentlemen of Massachusetts, including President 
Felton, of Harvard University, and Gov. Andrews. The session opens, it will 
be remembered, July 4th, and continues nine weeks, Besides Dr. Lewis, who 
will have charge of Gymnastics, Drs, Hoskins, Curtis, and Channing, all eminent 
in their profession, will take charge respectively of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. The principles of the Sweedish Movement-Cure will also be present- 
ed, and an able course of Lectures given, by eminent thinkers, on the Philosophy 
of Education. 
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Each pupil will be examined by Dr. Lewis, with a view to personal physical 
improvement, and carefully drilled twice a day, and made familar with at least 
two hundred approved exercises, and allowed at times to lead a class, in order 
to become thoroughly fitted for giving instruction. 

The expense for the course is $75 for Tuition, $5 for Matriculation Fee, and 
$10 for Diploma; total, $90. Good board can be obtained for $3,00, $3,50 and 
$4,00 per week. 

The circular states that there is a great demand for teachers of this New 
System of Gymnastics, and that no one fitted to go through the course with that 
view, can fuil to find the work of teaching in this field a far more remunerative, 
as well as more wholesome employment, than ordinary teaching. 

We hope to see some attention given to this movement, in our own educational 
circles. Proper Physical Education underlies the success and permanence of all 
other education. Besides this, the whole matter of social recreation and amuse- 
ment needs to undergo a revolution, and this system of gymnastics, adopted to 
both sexes, and to the social circle, as well as to the school, indicates one impor- 
tant means of bringing about that revolution. 


Persons wishing any further information, are requested to address, 
T. C. SEVERENCE, Secretary, 
Bank of the Republic, Boston. 
The other movement, which is also connected with the fundamental interests 
of Education, is a 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


This is to be opened under the auspices of the Board of Education of Oswego, 

. Y., which city is distinguished for its good schools. We quote all we have 
room for from the circular :— 

“The Board has employed Miss Jones, a lady who has, for the past fifteen 
years, been engaged in preparing teachers for the important work of Primary 
Instruction on Pestalozzian principles, in the Home and Colonial Training Insti- 
tution, London, to come over and spend one year in instructing the Oswego 
Teachers how to teach this system, and to organize this training department on 
the general plan of the Home and Colonial School. 


Miss Jones commenced her labors about the first of May last. As several per- 
sons in different sections of the country have expressed a desire to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of becoming acquainted with this system, the Oswego 
Board have decided to organize a class for the accommodation of such persons, 
to commence the 6th of August. It will require until the first of May next to 
complete the entire course. It embraces thorough instruction in Pestalozzian 
methods of teaching, and a practical application of them in the school-room, 
including, particularly, the following subjects, viz: Lessons on Objects, Natural 
History, Color, Form, Place, Physical Actions, Moral Instruction, Number and 
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Reading. Also lessons on School Organization and Discipline. Two hours each 
day are devoted to instruction in methods of teaching, and from two to three 
hours in observation and practice in the school-room, under the criticism of the 
Training Teacher.” 


To those wishing to qualify themselves for Primary Teaching, in which a 
revolution is also needed, and to be effected, this opportunity may be commended 
as a rare one. For further particulars, address, 

E. A. SHELDON, 
Sec’y of the Board of Education, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


A Normau Institute, of five week’s duration, will be held at the S. W. Nor- 
mal School, Lebanon, Ohio, commencing July 8, under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Holbrook, the Principal of the School, assisted by the other Professors.— 
Prof. Royce will introduce Lewis’ New Gymnastics, which he has made himself 
familiar with. We chronicle this movement, as a type of what we now need in 
this State. 


Tue SPELLING Last Montu.—Contrary to our hopes, the Journal did not im- 
prove greatly last month in its orthographic behavior. Like some of our soldiers 
it went forth a little too confident perhaps in the perfection of its drill, In 
awarding the prize, some difficulty occurs again; some have marked imperfect 
letters as wrong ones; some have marked wrong words though spelled correctly; 
some have noticed incorrect division into syllables; some have apparently ex- 
amined only the Journa? proper; others have extended their researches among 
the advertisements. These last, are to the Journal proper, what a staff is to an 
invalid, or an old man—a very important support, but not a part of himself— 
Of words actually mis-spelled, and contrary to any authority, in the 32 pages of 
the Jcurnal itself, Miss L. A. A. S. Smith, of Lyons, Walworth Co., has discovered 
he greatest number—namely, (tell it not in Gath, ) not five, but almost three times 
five! That the readers of the Journal may profit, even by its mist-kes, we will 
occasionally give a list of words which seem liable,'not only to be mis-spelled, 
but to escape detection. We prepared a list for this month, but must omit it. 

To those who have been unsuccessful, we say, ‘‘ pick the flint and try again ;” 
and that all may hunt in the same fields, we will throw down fence and say take 
the whole pamphlet, advertisements, cover, and all; but pass by imperfect let- 
ters, syntactical errors, redundant words, and faults of punctuation, as not 
coming under the head of orthography. When the bad spelling is cured, that 
is, reduced to the number af five or less errors in a month, we will open new 
fields for critical enterprise. In the meantime, No. 1. Vol. VI, goes forth, trem- 
bling but hopeful, to meet its orthographic scrutiny. 

We designed to say a few words about type-setting, proof-reading, etc., but 
have not room this month. 








ut 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting 
will be held at Brattleboro, Vt., on the 21st, 22d and 23d days of August. 


The exercises will consist of the President’s Address, a Discussion on ** How 
Many Hours a Day,” and the “Preparation of Lessons at Home; ” a Lecture 
by Hon. Anson Smyth, State Commissioner of Schools of Ohio ; Discussion, on 
the “Proper Qualifications of Primary School Teachers; ” Lecture by H. E. 
Sawyer, Principal of High School, Concord, N. H.; Lecture by L. B. Monroe, on 
“Methods of Teaching Elocution and Reading;” Lecture by Calvin Pease, 
President of Vermont University ; Discussion, ‘‘ Universal Education, the Safe- 
guard of the Republic; ” Lectures by D. G. Moore, Esq., of Rutland, Vt. and 
T. D, Adams, Esq., of West Newton, Mass; also by Prof. Edward North, of 
Hamilton College, N. Y., on the “ Tuition of Amusements.” 


Ladies attending the Institute will be entertained free of expense, and reduc- 
tions of Railroad fare are expected. For further particulars, address Hiram 
Orcutt, Esq, West Brattleboro, Vermont. 


The Inst1ToT# is practically a New England organization. We need an or- 
ganization of a similar character, for the Western States, 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF TEACHERS meets this year at Chicago, we 
understand, if it meets at all. 


Tue British PerioprcaLs.—Scott’s reprints of the five leading British Periodi- 
cals, advertised on another page, furnish for $10 what costs at first hand, $31. 
But the main fact is that the matter is not only cheap, but excellent. Could 
these publications circulate in place of the flood of shilling novels, we should 
have more hope of the elevation of literary taste. Looking over the last few 
numbers of these reprints, we find a most tempting variety of articles, discussing 
all the topics of the day, American affairs among the rest, as well as matters of 
more permanent interest. 


We will give a plan for enjoying this teast of good reading, which we have 
participated in on one occasion; let five persons club and send on the $10, and 
the thing is done; pleasant social intercourse is promoted moreover ; and reading 
these products of the best minds of the age, will cure an appetite for the trash 
that abounds. Of course the club may be enlarged, and the Atlantic, Harper, &c., 
added to the list. The reader will do well to notice the premiums offered by 
Messrs. Scott & Co., to new subscribers. 


THe ATLANTIC FOR JULY is capital; the war and political articles, ‘‘ Ordeal by 
Battle” and “The United States and Europe,” go to the mark, like the shot of 
arifled cannon. The literary articles are also excellent. 


Harper’s for July, is to us at least, a minus quantity; it don’t come yet. 
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INSTITUTES FOR THE FALL OF 1861. 


On account of the great reduction of the Institute fund, and in compliance 
with the expressed wishes of many teachers, it is proposed to divide the Insti- 
tutes for the ensuing autumn into two classes: 

First—Institutes of one week each, to be held only in localities not before 
visited, and appointed on the same conditions as have heretofore been required. 

Second—Normal Institutes of from two to four weeks each, to be conducted 
upon the plan, as near as may be, of a Normal School. These will be appointed 
upon receiving the following assurances: 

That rooms of a suitable character for lectures and sessions, may be had free 
of expense. 

That the citizens of the localities applying, will provide board, &c., at reduced 
rates, 

That there will be an attendance of at least fifty teachers through the session. 

It is hoped that at least four sessions of four weeks each may be held, attended 
by an aggregate of four hundred teachers. The expenses should be so reduced 
a3 not to exceed five dollars per teacher for a four week’s session. 

Applications should state the desired duration of the Institute ;—the first, 
second and third choice as to its commencement ;—the number of teachers or 
those preparing to teach who may be relied upon to attend ;—the terms ot board 
offered by the citizens, and any other facts having a bearing upon the probable 
good which may be accomplished. 

In making the appointments, preference will be given to those applications 
which seem, all things considered, to give promise of the greatest amount of 


good. 
5 . ss 
Applications should be made at as early a day as possible, and those desiring 


to hold a personal consultation in reference to the matter, may have an oppor- 


tunity of doing so at the S.ate Association. 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 


Agt. of Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 

Madison, July 1, 1861. 

Our readers will be glad to see from the foregoing notice, that the Hon. Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools, have authorized a “‘movement in advance.”— 
If some of our towns have spirit enough to throw open their houses for teachers, 
for the bare cost of food, this, with a small expenditure for stationery, will be all 
the outlay required at the Institute. No charge will be made for tuition, Min- 
nesota, a much younger State, already has one Normal School in operation, the 
First Annual Examination of which is being held as we write. In any suitable 
location, in which a good Normal Institute may be held this Fall, we think a 
desire would arise to have a Normal School established among them. In Min- 
nesota, Winona made a subscription of $7,000, and obtained the location of the 
First Normal School there. Bloomington, Ill., gave we think, or promised to 
give, $50,000 for the first in that State. What town in Wisconsin will give 
$5,000 even—and receive it back five times over? 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Ninth Annual Meeting will be held at Fond du Lac, commencing Tuesday, July 
30th, at 2 P. M., and continuing till] Friday Night following. 
Lectures will be delivered by the Ion. W. H. WELLS, Supt. of Schools of Chicago, J. 
G. McMynn, Esq., of Racine, and others, whose names will be announced hereafter. Al! 


the time not oceupied by Lecuures, Essays,and the customary business of the Association, 


will be devoted to Specific Instruction in the different branches of studies taught in our 
schools. The most experienced and capable teachers in the State have engaged to take 
part in these exercises, which will be conducted generally, on the same planas the Teach- 
ers’ Institutes have been conducted. Mr. C. If. Allen, who has had charge of the Insti- 
tutes during the past year, will be in attendance, and assist. 

it is hoped that at least two days will be devoted to these Exercises ; and as each con- 


tor will have his subject selected and prepared before hand, it is confidently believed 











luc 
that this will be a valuable and interesting feature of the occasion. If time permits, 





most of the topics embraced in the following list will be discussed : 
AnrituMertic :—Mental ; Philosophy of: Fractions ; Denominate Numbers ; Per Centa 
GEOMETRY :—Geometrical Arithmetic ; Primary, Teaching of. 
ALGEBRA :—Algebraic Arithmetic ; omial Theorem. 
GeEoGRAPHY :—Deseriptive and Local, (including mapping); Physical; Mathematical. 
GRAMMAR Etymology, or Verbal Analysis ; Sentential Analysis , Continuation of, in 
Composition and Rhetoric, including Punctuation. 
PuystoLoGy :—Theoretical ; Hygienic Laws ; Practical, including Physical Exercises. 
GENERAL Torics :—2 Illustrative Recitations ; 10 General Exercises ; 10 Object Lessons; 
Primary Teaching. 
LEADING :—Vocal Culture, Illustrated by Elementary Sounds: Reading as a means of 
Culture 
SPELLING :—Oral; Written ; Methods of 
NATURAL If1story ;—Entomology ; Meterology ; 
ie du Chien, the Chicago and Northwestern, the Milwaukee 



















eaching. 
Geology. 








The Milwaukee and Prair 
and Western, the Racine and Mississippi, and the Kenosha and Rock Island Railroads, 


hat all the other road 





is confidently expected 


have agreed to return teachers free, a 
in the State will enter into the same arrangement. Ifthie e: 





ectation is realized, notice 








will be given in the newspapers. 
The hospitalities of the citizens of Fond du Lac will be extended to the teachers during 
e teachers o: 





ll be a large attendance of the 


Wisconsin. A. J. CRAIG, President. 


their stay, and itis hoped that there v 
v9 i 


S. If. Peanopy, Secretary. 





DR. BARNARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 





AMERICA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—FIRST AND SECOND SERITES.—This invaluable work 
has now cc npleted ten vols. In itself an Encyclopedia of Educational Literature, it is 
already, and when completed, will be still more indispensable to the Professional Educator. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION in Europe ; the best Papers from the JourRNAL on this subject. 
Vol. Octavee 

EpucaTIONAL Brocrapny, Part 1; embracing readable and valuable biographies of the 
moet distinguished Educators of the U. §., deceased and living. 1 Vol. Octavo. 

PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER; Four Volumes Issued. These collections are already well 
known in part to many of our teachers. Those who have the First and Second, Will be 
anxious to possess the Third and Fourth. The Third is a resume of the Organization 
and Instruction of Common Schools in Germany, with the views of German Teachers.— 
A most valuable work. The Fourth embraces a rich and inexhaustible collection o: 
Fducational Aphorisms. 


but a few of the subordinate compilations drawn from the treasures of the 
} 





These are 
Journal itself, for the benefit of those who are not able or disposed to purchase the whole. 
Teachers who desire it, can have an opportunity to examine some of the publications 
at the meeting of the Association; and those who wish to purchase any of them, will 
benefit not only themselves, but t author, who has not yet been at all remunerated for 
his valuable labors in this direction, and who now, with impaired health, needs the 
benefit.—The publications m-y all be seen at this office. : 
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I, ALPHABET CARDS, 6inaset, $ 30; IX. NEW SECOND READER, . . $ 8 
II. PRIMARY SCILOOL CHARTS, 3 | X. NEW THIRD READER, ... 45 
on 4 cards, 1 50 XI. NEW FOURTH READER, . . . 66 

(if, PRIMARY SPELL ING BOOK, 3} XII. NEW FIFTH READER, ... 1% 


IV. NEW SPELLER & DEFINER, 

V. ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH WORDS, 
Vi. PICTORIAL PRIMER, (bound), 
Vit. GERMAN & ENGLISIT PRIMER, 
VIIT. NEW FIRST READER, . . 
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Althouch greatly improved, the paging of the reading matter remains unaltered, so 
they can be used in same classes with previous editions ; and the slight advance in price 
of several of the early volumes, leaves them still 20 PER CENT LOWER IN PRICE, than 
other reading books of similar style. 











In order to ke ep yt 
elegance and taste 


ace with the progress of the arts, and the increasing demand for more 
n the manufacture of school-books, we have newly electrotyped and 
added new eho a nt cuts to the PIcTORIAL PRIMER, the First, SECOND, and THIRD 
LEADERS, and have improved the quality of the paper, making them on the whole equal 
to the Seat, and better than most of the Reading Boo! sinm et. In addition tothis, the 
Author has made a thorough revision of the boc idding definitions to each spelling 
lesson in the Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, and ina portion of the First, thus 
making these books more attractive and useful than ever before. 





















The Freru READER has been newly electrotyped and twenty-eight pages of new matter 







added, embracing selections from the pens of B ANCROFT, Ilircucock, BETHUNE, BRYANT, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, Dr. Kane, Professors MITCHELL & LioLMEs, Mrs. HALE, Mrs, Low ITT, etc. 


Although Sanders’ Rea ders are now beautifully il d, and improved in their ex- 
terior, it is not as mere picture books that they c and retain their high position, nor 
do they attempt the vs ain! y repeated plan of teaching the physical sciences in Reading 
it is the plan and system long known and appreciuted as peculiar to Mr. San- 
which has caused, at once, their unexampled success, and the crowd of feeble imi- 
ti ations which have risen and fallen, and will still continue to rise and fall. 












Our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE CONTAINS SOME 


Twenty-Five Octavo Pages of strong Testimonials from the State Superintendents 
Principals of Normat Schoools, State Boards of Education, Presidents and Pro- 
jessors of Colleges, and hundreds of experienced und successful Teachers, 


As well as commendatory reviews from the religious and literary press. Referring to 
the previous Numbers of our Circular, and our Catalogue for the above, we now offera 
few current notices which being just written, and since the appearance of rival books, 
will show that up to the present time, Sanders keeps the field. 

In the AcApEMtzs of the State oF New York, the last REGENTS’ REPORT OF JANU- 
ARY 1861 states them to be in about 100 out of the 184 teaching Reading. 

The Hon. V. M. Rice, lute State Superintendent of Schools, New York, said, after ex- 
amination of the various Reading Books used in the State, that he ** became convinced 
of the real excellence of SANDERS’ SERIES as being eminently progressive, and judi- 
ciously graduated to the capacities of the different classes of pupils. That they are of a 
high order of literary merit, and unexceptionable in their moral influences, seems to be 
t he unanimous opinion of our ablest educators throughout the Union who have examined 

t hem.” 

That they are still so regarded, notwithstanding recent attempts to rival them, will be 

seen by the following 


RECENT NOTICES: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—sUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE. 


New York, February 25th, 1861. 

I take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a complete set of your New and beau- 
tiful edition of Sanders’ School Readers. for the use of this department. These works 
are stil in use in most of our Public Schools, and continue to give general satisfaction to 
Teachers, School Officers, and Pupils. 

8.8. RANDALL, City Superintendent. 


EASTON, PENN., Feb. 27, 1861. 
The exhibition of taste in the selections, as well as in the arrange ment, the artistic 
display in the execution, and more than all the adaption to the necess.ties of the school- 
room, render this Series of Readers equal, if not superior to uny other series now extant, 
WM. W. COTTINGHAM, Sup’t. Pub. Schools. 





